











despair. Fearfully hungry, so dine 
,at hotel. Feel better. Walk up Pier 
again. Horribly cold, and raining 
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A SHORT CRUISE. 


Monday.—Wire from my yachting 
friend, Havttitre—‘‘Jo.n us at Ryde 
Friday for week-end. Will wire you fully 
later on.” Delightful idea—accepted. 

Tuesday.—Ordered blue serge suit. 
Tried seven shops for “ becoming” 
yachting cap. Bought new kit-bag. 

Friday.—No wire from Hav tite. 
Wired him. No reply. Very awkward, 
as last train for Ryde leaves London 
4.55. Very perplexed, but finally 
decide to go. Wire Havrtite again 
—this time to his Club at Ryde, 
giving time of. my arrival. Hope I 
shan’t excite remark in my nauti- 
cal get up. Arrive Ryde 8 Pm. 
Look for Havtrite’s yawl, Erratic. 
Enquire of nautical lounger. Never 
heard of Erratic. Was it a Thames 
barge? No ?—ah, then he didn’t know 
nothing about no Erratic. Leave bag 
in cloak room, walk to Club steps. No 
sign yacht’s boat. Getting dark, and 
raining. Walk down Pier, and enquire 
Havuttite’s Club. ‘‘ No, Mr. Havitite 
not been there this week.’’ Begin to 


hard. Ten o'clock, and no sign of 
Havttire. Wire his town house. 
r Haute! Return hotel, 


and determine to stay night. ‘‘ Any 
luggage, Sir?’’ asks hall porter, eyeing 
me dubiously. Forgot that. ‘It’s in 
cloak room,’ I say. ‘Then it’s too 
late to get it to-night,’’ he rejoins. 
Confound it! Compelled to pay in 
advance, having no luggage. Most 
humiliating! Go to bed miserable. 
Saturday.—Wire from Havitite.— 
“Your fault, old boy. Erratic at 
a Frantically look out 
boats. lt breakfast and just catch 
steamer for Cowes and Southampton. 
Stil panting, I drag out Havitite’s 
wire and peruse it again. Ha! I 
had not read last line—‘ Will pick 
you up at Ryde!” Almost fainted. 
y chance now to get off at Cowes 
and train back. Two hours to wait for 
train. Fume about station. Buy all 
the papers, and several time-tables. 
Train at last. Old lady, looking at my 
cap, offers me ticket to clip. Pass 
on, feeling annoyed. . Ryde again. 
Walk up Pier, and stare westwards in 
search of Erratic. Two hours pass. 
Then I make enquiries. ‘Oh, yes 
she’s been here this mornin’. Boat 
come ashore and was arskin’ for party 
—stout, elderly party, the skipper said 
it was, ’e was lookin’ for.”’ (Resolved to 
decrease my tip to skipper.) ‘‘ And 
then ’e ’urried orf, sayin’ ’e’d leave a 
message at the Pier ’ead.”” Enquired 
Pier head. Note from Havitite. “ t 








& queer old buffer you ‘are!”’ it began ; 
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ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 


Old Lady. ‘‘I WIisH YOU WOULD MAKE HIM GO FASTER, 


MARKET,” 


Carrier. ‘‘ WELL, YOU SEE, MuM, HE ALWAYS FALLS ON HIS HEAD IF HE TROTS DOWN- 
HE CAN'T TROT UP-HILL, FOR HE’S BROKEN-WINDED, AND IF YOU HURRY HIM ON THE 


HILL, 


LEVEL HE MOSTLY HAS A FIT OF BLIND STAGGERS, 


CoME UP, Hoss!” 
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I SHALL BE LATE FOR THE 


But WE’LL TRY IF YOU LIKE, Mum. 








“‘you’re always running away from 
us!” JI “running away!” Well, if 
that wasn’t adding insult to injury! 
‘*Mustn’t lose tide, so won't wait 
now. We'll pick you up about 
5pm. Au revoir, till then. k out 
for us.” Looked out all afternoon. 
Wind drop light about 3. Lovely 
day, and I longed to be on water. 
Hired boat, and rowed about. Waited 
on Pier till 7.30; then sorrowfull 
retired to hotel, dined, and went to bed. 

Sunday.—Early astir. Flat calm. 
Passed day on Pier, vainly watching 
for Erratic. At 7 p.m. hght breeze 
sprang up, and yawl, which had been 
drifting with tide, slowly gathered 
way and, coming abreast Pier, brought 
up and pes amin 





. Hav tite waving arm | 


frantically on deck. Hurrah! It is the 
Erratic. Boat comes ashore. Luggage 
fetched, and five minutes later I am on 
board—at last! ‘‘So sorry, old chap; 
all your fault, of course,” says HavLtirTe, 
cheerily. Suppress desire to murder 
him, and Steward shows me narrow 
shelf with bedclothes on it. ‘‘ Last on 
board, you see, Sir,” he says apologeti- 
cally; ‘‘so you take the worst berth.” 
That night, gale sprang up. We pitched 
terribly. Felt far from well. About 
2 am. our anchor dragged and we 
travelled, stern foremost, a hundred 
yards, nearly fouling Pier. 

That was the extent of my short 
cruise ; for next morning—Monday—we 
had to land early, and catch 8.50 
boat en route for town. 
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TO,.THE QUEEN. 


[Lines read at a Performance in aid of the Queen Alexandra 
Fund for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families, Garrick 


Theatre, June 7, 1902.] 


Lapy and Queen! while still the Hours 
That wait the tarrying feet of Time 
Rehearse their gorgeous pageantry, 
Midsummer’s golden masque of flowers— 
If but the least of graces lie 

Within the gifts we bring you here, 
These blossoms of the season’s prime 
Whose short remembrance soon must die 
Before the fulness of the year— 

Ah! take them, frail and overbold, 

Just for the wealth of love they hold. 


A little while, and that high festal Day, 
Splendid with all that earth can pay ~ 

Of loyal duty and of royal dowers, 

Shall see you throned and crowned 

Beside your Sovereign Lord and ours ; 

When, Joud above the anthem’s solemn sound, 
The roar of guns and England’s myriad voice, 
Like thunder rolled across a cloudless sky, 
Proclaims him Kine by God’s own choice, 
You, by the Kivo’s, his Queen. 

Now, ere the spell of that tumultuous scene, 
Ere yet an Empire’s universal cry 

Drown and efface 

The homage of the individual heart, 

Here, in this silent breathing-space, 

Quietly let us speak our thought and say 
That as for us, who look beyond the show 

Of Majesty’s array, 

And read your nature, not untaught in grief, 
How easily moved by others’ woe ; 

Your tears, for humbler loss, how quick to start, 
Your hands, how swift to lend relief— 

For us, though dear we hold your fame, 

Not any crown nor throne, 

Nor no new pomp of queenly pride, 

Nor swords that flash salute where Princes ride 
Among your retinue ; nor banners blown 
Above a wondering world’s acclaim 

Round all our seas, from shore to utmost shore— 
Can ever make us love you more, 

Or serve you gladlier than we serve to-day. 


Such thoughts we have of you this hour, 
Lady and Queen! who keep your power 
Over a nation’s common heart 

Fixed by the right of Love to reign ; 
Playing, as now, your gentle part, 
Attuned to pity, touched by pain; 

And this one prayer to God we lift 

That He, Whose guardian hand has been 
Ever our strength by stormy ways, 
Whose Word has bidden War to cease 

In this the month that crowns you QuEEN, 
Shall not withdraw His crowning gift, 
But grant you still the boon of Peace 

To be about you all your days. O. S. 





Resoioincs.—At Melbourne Chief Justice Mappen said 
enthusiastically (but quite sanely, in spite of the lunacy 
suggested by his name) that he ‘was proud to belong to 
the race.” The report did not specify what race, but the 
news arrived the day before the Derby. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Wednesday, June 4.—Eton Festivities, Eatin’ and 
Drinkin’ Festivities, and the Derby Day. Every Etonian 
ought on this day to be cheerful, as the old “‘Surley” 

art of the programme (so I see by the papers) has 
ed omitted. Derby Day generally observed at Covent 
Garden by playing La Favorita as the only appropri- 
ately titled opera; but as the Grand Opera Syndicate, | 
coupled with the names of M. Anpré Messacer and Mr, | 
|New Forsyra, had evidently received the “ straight tip” 
as to Sceptre being ‘nowhere,’ the Favourite was not 
brought out of the Operatic stable, but instead the sweet 
Lucia, dear to us from childhood’s days and familiar to 
everyone who has “done time,’”’ and tune, with Catoort’s 
pianoforte “‘arrangements,’’ occupied the bill, the prima 
donna of the evening being Mile. Recixa Pacoint. A Diva 
and a Regina! Startling combination! Vivat Regina! and 
indeed this cantatrice may be welcomed as an acquisition to 
the distinguished operatic company. Graceful in action, 
“‘slim’’—not in the Boer sense—in figure, and above all 
true in tone and perfect in execution, this Reema is, as the 
comic opera of Dorothy has it, ‘‘ Queen of our hearts to 
night!’’ Not a large house; but appreciative and im- 
mensely enthusiastic, for the new Lucia gave them such an 
excellent “‘taste of her quality” as made it clear that les 
absents, qui ‘“‘ont toujours tort,’ were the losers, tempo- 
rarily and tunefully, in this particular case. In the mad 
scene, familiar as it is to all opera goers, REGINA was 
heartily encored, called and recalled. Signor Caruso was} 
very good as the unhappy Edgardo, the audience pay- 
ing him the exceptional compliment of remaining till 
the finish in. order to be quite sure of his ‘‘ making a 

end.” Edgardo did not disappoint them; dying 
melodiously. Signor Scorrt, an Italian of Caledonian extrac- 
tion, and therefore the very man for this Northern-Britannic- 
Walter-Scottian opera, most suitably played and sang the 
part of Enrico, otherwise ’Enery. Orchestra under (con- 
siderable distance under) Signor MancrNELLl, first-rate ; and 
the chorus, representing the operatic notion of ‘‘ Scot and 
lot” (a very good lot), at their best. So ends the Operatic 
Derby Night, notable for the success of Recina Paccrt. 

Friday.—Aida; or when in doubt play trumps. It is 
a grand opera, requiring grand singing, grand acting, grand 
scenery, and moderately grand dancing. Madame Norpica, 
like “‘ little Davy” Garrick, who “when in a passion was 
six foot high,” rises to every operatic and dramatic 
occasion, and dominates the scene. It is, indeed, a first- 
rate cast. Madame Kirksey Luyn superb as Egypt’s fair 
daughter ; Carvso, as Radames of the Guards (Egyptian), 
‘‘in shining armour clad,” admirably representing the 
armourous soldier ; Signor Scortt most effective as Amonasro, 
the black King, who knows all the moves on the board; 
M. Jouryet, as The King of Egypt (name and dynasty 
not mentioned), strongly represented the Monarch with, 
evidently, an excellent constitution; while M. PLangon, as 
Ramphis, gave us his richest, deepest, basso-profundissimo 
notes, showing how low a High Priest could descend if he 
liked. The March of the Trumpets, in Act II., seems to 
pervade the meiodies of Act III. After every Act enthusi- 
astic applause, and the six principals, tired of the recurring 
recalls, varied the monotony of the proceedings by lugging 
in the Merry Maycineu, highly delighted, and merrier than 
ever. A grand night of a Grand Opera. Vive Verdi! 








WE TAKE OUR PLEASURES SADLY. 


‘Tron Acton Parish Council have resolved to purchase, out 
of the rates, a wheeled bier to commemorate the Coronation. 
—Western Daily Press. 
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A LET DOWN. 


Professor Blinkers, ‘‘1 HOPE YOU DID NOT FIND MY LECTURE TOO TECHNICAL, Miss BAYNEs?” 
Miss Baynes (with pride). ‘‘OH No, PRoFEssor. I WAS ABLE TO FOLLOW IT ALL.” 
Professor B, ‘‘1 AM GLAD OF THAT, AS I TRIED TO MAKE IT INTELLIGIBLE TO THE MEANEST COMPREHENSION.” 
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|“ WHERE COMMERCE LONC PREVAILS.” 
“To ARntisTs.—Workman’s cottage to let.’’— 
Adet. in “Country Life.”’} | 
fers where the woods are pleasant 
With greenery above, 
|Here where the gay cock-pheasant 
Crows to his lady love, 
| Where oak trees old and knotted | 
Spread wide their welcome shade, 
Behold them round you dotted— | 
The stately homes of Trade. 


This mansion where a Tudor 
Was wont of old to bring 
His royal court—proh pudor ! 
Here reigns the Sausage King. 
That heavy pile half hidden 
Amid its wooded hills, 
Whence Norman knights have ridden-~- 
Is owned by Purple Pills. 


That castle with the banner 

Is kept on tea and hams, 
This noble moated manor 

On marmalade and jams. 
The prince of corset makers 

Is ford of these domains, 
And over those fair acres 

A Bond Street tailor reigns. 


| But in this workman’s cottage 

| What rustic SrrerHon shares 
The frugal mess of pottage 

| That Payziipa prepares ? 

| Here, in the res angusta 

| That breaks the stoutest heart, 
| Lives on his simple crust a 


| Poor devotee of Art. 
| 





| A SERENADE. 


|0 Cook divine, at Number Nine, 

The stars upon your Roserr shine, 
But fairer still, amid his tramp, 

The radiance of your area-lamp ; 

For now the precious hour is near 
When he may share your goodly cheer. 
Ah, Liza, give his soul relief ! 

Say, is it rabbit-pie or beef ? 


0 Cook divine, at Number Nine, 
Behold your Rosert peak and pine! 
The heart that beats beneath the blue 
Is empty (and the stomach, too). 

en hasten with your bounteous fare, 
And love and hunger both repair. 
Ah, Liza, solve his anxious doubt— 
Say, is it bottled-ale or stout ? 





_ Deak Mr. Puncn, — You may be 
interested to hear the lamentable result 
of a recent act of generosity on my part. 
Sir, I have an aunt. She is not young, 
18 in fact verging on old age, and has 
no family save cats, and after all one 
can't leave one’s property to cats. 
Accordingly I sent her by post a copy 
of last week’s Punch, ple Sagi 








the page which contained certain rules 
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Cheeky Gallery Boy (to Manager of small Provincial Theatre where the business has been 
uncommonly bad), ‘*I say, Guv’NoR, YOU AIN’T RUNNIN’ A PIEOE AS IS IN IT WITH THIS 
"ERE !” 





THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 
Minor Poet (disturbed in contempla- 
| tion by convivial enthusiasts ‘‘ pacifick- 
ing” under his window). Ah! When 
will this Peace be over? 


for treating cats. Unfortunately just 
above this article appeared a sketch by 
“'L. R. H.” of a very inferior Highland 
private, in whom a subaltern detected 
a resemblance to an aunt of his. I am 
now in disgrace. Yours, Nepos. 





From a report of the first Test Match 
in the Birmingham Daily Post we gather 

Aw Easy One.—‘‘ Twixt my house and | the following gem of classic erudition :— 
thy house what word can there be?” , Leonipas certainly fought no harder 
asks Rupyarp. Without going very|for Xerxes than Tyipestey did for 
deeply into the matter, one would sug-| MaciarREN and the old country.” This 
gest the word “‘and’’ as a possible solu-| is, of course, perfectly true; but is it 
tion of the conundrum. | not somewhat faint praise for TyLDESLEY? 
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A MUSICAL MATINEE. 


To those lucky individuals who, on most afternoons, find 
themselves with a stock of spare time on hand, and would 
spend it to the best advantage, that is, for their own benefit 
and pour encourager les auteurs [et les compositeurs], 
a visit to one of Mr. C. Haypen Corrin’s Recitals at 
Steinway Hall is hereby strongly recommended, with, how- 
ever, the proviso that the entertainment must be at least up 
to the high concert-pitch of excellence attained by the 
Concert Recital given on Monday, June 2, whereat this 
deponent assisted, to his great delectation, shared, without 
diminution of his own enjoyment, by a crowded and alertly 
appreciative audience. 

r. Haypen Corrm sang two songs with breezy titles, 
evidently intended to be accompanied by wind instruments, 
namely, ‘‘ The Windmill,” and ‘‘ The Rose will blow,’’ both, 
as the programme stated, ‘‘ by Desire’’—a composer whose 
name is new to me, but perhaps he wrote the words, as the 
composers appear as “‘'Temperty’’ (good Temper-ly) and 
‘* Kine,” whose name is, to the music publisher, at once 
suggestive of ‘‘ Royalties.”’ 

Then, later on, Mr. Haypen (why drag in the Coffin on so 
lively an occasion ?) sang to perfection ‘‘ A Land of Roses”’ 
(still, like Love, ‘‘among the roses’’), then “‘ Life,” and 
‘* A Song of Gladness,”’ all by Teresa pet Rieco, who, already 
a charming composer, proved herself likewise so sympathetic 
an accompanist, that no one could complain that her thus 
coming forward in propria persona was Ri-ego-tistical. On 
the contrary, how delightful to be always .so harmoniously 
accompanied by Teresa through “Life,” in “A Land of 
Roses,” ending, like a swan, with ‘‘A Song of Gladness!”’ 

Maurice Farkoa was at his best in ‘‘ Brune ou Blonde,”’ 
and ‘C'est mon ami.” Mr. Hersert Stanpinc, who walked 
on to the platform in a casual sort of way, as if he had quite 
by chance heard that something was going on at Steinway 
Hall, and so, being in the neighbourhood, had just looked 
in, told some capital stories. As the audience took every 
one of them most readily, Mr. Stanpmc, becoming more and 
more astonished at the receptivity of the audience as he 
added to the number of his humorous anecdotes, at last, 
amid loud and prolonged applause, quitted the platform, 
‘* leaving his tales behind him.”’ 

Among other selections, all first-class, including romance 
and serenade by that excellent artiste M. Hottmay, passion- 
ately straining his violoncello close to his heart, and affection- 
ately inclining his left ear to catch its lightest tones (thus 
dramatically conveying the idea to the very life of a serenade 
on this instrument under his lady’s window — delightful 
idea !—with a porter to carry the instrument when the 
‘serenade ’’ should be finished !), was a skilled performance 
on the violin by a youthful artist, Arruro Trdtpt, followed by 
a lively scene entitled ‘A Musical Monologue,” capitally given 
by Miss Liziaw Etpfe, who collaborated with Liza Leman 
in its composition ; three telling songs, effectively sung by 
Miss Epita JeFreries ; and then appeared Mr. Artur PLayFair 
with his marvellously life-like imitations of our popular come- 
dian Cuartes Wyynpuam, of Werepon GrossmiTa, an excellent, 
though a little too accentuated one of Beernonw Tree, and 
a superbly absurd reproduction of the style, manner, and 
peculiarities of Mr. Witson Barrett. Quite a triumph. But 
why doesn’t Mr. Prayrair bring them all together playing 
in one short piece? Finally, Mr. Haypen Corrix,with somewhat 
chastened humour, in consequence of the song being better 
suited for stage rendering by a bas comique, and requiring 
more action than could properly be thrown into it on the plat- 
form, sang the buffo ditty, ‘‘ From rock to rock,’’ which was 
first in Il Contrabandista and then in The Chieftain at the 
Savoy. This, as a “ Hayden’s Surprise,” “‘ went” capitally, 
and completed an excellent entertainment. 
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ALL ABOUT THE CORONATION. 


(To Miss Isabella Smith Schuyler, Fifth Avenue, New Yor, 
City.) 

My pear Miss Scnuyter,—This letter will, I hope, catch 
you before you embark on one of your new combination, 
ships for this country. That you should desire to see the 
Coronation Festivities is natural, for you represent what we 
now, I suppose, consider to be the two greatest branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon tree. The Smitus are, of course, an ancient 
British family. Many of them, indeed, are actually doni- 
ciled in this little Island up to the present day, and yu 
should have but little difficulty in finding amongst then 
those long-lost relatives of whom you spoke with so fine a 
family feeling in your last letter. As to the Scnuyters, do 
we not all know that they are Dutch to the backbone—that 
part of them, at least, which is not British to the core in 
virtue of being Smita,—and are we not all of opinion at this 
moment that the Dutch are bound to us for ever by ties of 
blood and love and friendship, to say nothing of the three| 
millions of solid British sovereigns to be granted to them| 
in South Africa? It is plain, therefore, that as a Swm| 
Scuvyter you will have a great welcome when you land o| 
these shores. | 

You ask for information. Let me proceed to give it. No, 
it is not usual—I will not go further than that—for our 
peers to wear their state robes either at dinner or when 
walking or driving in our Hyde Park. I know no special 
reason for this abstention from ceremony, but I have no 
doubt that the shape and size of the legs of our peerage 
have something to do with it. It has been my privilege to 
gaze upon the bare legs of a Duke while engaged in bestow- 
ing on himself the order of the Turkish bath, and I can 
assure you that they were of exiguous proportions and pain- 
fully deficient in that straightness to which the legs of stage 
Dukes have unfortunately accustomed us. Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, this particular Duke (whose name not 
all ‘the fiery mustangs of your rolling prairies shall dra 
from me) was unquestionably knock-kneed. This physi 
defect, accentuated as it was bya highly bashful and shrink- 
ing disposition—oh, yes, our Dukes do shrink, I assure 
ou—prevented him from taking any pride in the gorgeous 

ose which tradition assigns to his rank, and, as a matter 
of fact, he never wore them. You know, for you have 
studied the matter, how far we carry our insular ideas of 
caste and social precedence. If a Duke refuses to wear his 
robes amongst his friends, how can a Marquis, or an Earl, or 
a Viscount, his inferiors, wear them? I say nothing of 
mere Barons, for they are, as you are aware, the pariahs 0 
the peerage, and are always compelled to walk backwards 
in the presence of greater peers. In any case, I am afraid 
you will not be able to distinguish our peerage by its robes, 
except perhaps on Coronation Day itself. 

You ask me to provide a peer or two, and at least one Poet 
Laureate for the dinner which you are good enough to allow 
me to offer you in my humble home. I have already ordered 
them, and anticipate no difficulty in satisfying you. But I 
may, of course, fail to get a peer, and I want to know if in 
that case a Baronet would be any pleasure to you. I have 
two in stock—one large and round and purple, the other 
thin and of a yellowish tinge. The first is of a recent 
creation—something connected with finance and cheques to 
a political party; the second, however, dates back to 
JAMES THE First, which is as far as even the best Baronets 
can go. You are not to believe that, as your New York 
Journal declares, there are Baronets in this country who 
still preserve in their ancestral halls the blazon of the 
hand bestowed upon ‘them ‘by Wiiuiam THE Conqueror after 











the Battle of Hastings. Baronets are quite easy and affable. 
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/You shall see me slap the purple one 
‘on the back and call him Tommy, and 
'[ shall not be committed to the Tower. 
| As to Poets Laureate, I think I can 
| secure three, one of them being, of 
course, the chief Court Jester. You 
have read Le Roi s’amuse, and have 
become acquainted with Triboulet. 
| Well, our Court Jesters are formed on 
‘the exact model of Triboulet. The] 
| Lord Great Chamberlain has the care of | 
them, and those who like an hour of 
innocent amusement may watch these | 
little creatures at_playin their, garden | 
‘at Buckingham Palace on any fine| 
|morning between the hours of 10 and 
'll—tickets to be procured from the | 
| President of the Board of Works. | 

I note what you say about King 
Epwarp. He is, indeed, all that your 
fancy can paint him in the best and 
brightest colours, but he does not, as a 
rule, give sittings for Kodak snaps. 
Your request, however, shall be laid 
before him. 

My regards go with this to your 
excellent parents. I trust they will enjoy 
their trip under your care. 

Sincerely yours, 
AvureD MontTMorency. 














HOBSON AGAIN. 

[Mr. KuBELIK, the famous young musician who 
has lately returned from America, has been giving 
an account of his adventures in that country. 
“ At no place could he entirely escape the ladies. 
toes They crowded round him, seized him by 
the lappet of his coat, tore sprays out of the 
wreaths presented to him, and, worst of all, tried 
to kiss him.””] 

From the ‘Daily Male.’’—‘* During 
his visit to America Sir H-nry Irv-ne 
was never the subject of such a demon- 
stration as he got at the Lyceum on 
Friday night. At the conclusion of the 
performance a dozen fair admirers of 
the famous actor rushed on the stage 
and embraced him heartily. At length 
Sir H-vry was rescued by his fellow- 
actors, but the attack had been de- 
livered with such élan that little was 
left him besides his reputation.”’ 

From the ‘‘ Daily Female.’’-—‘‘ A 
unique ovation was awarded the 
popular G-1p-rt J-ss-P on his return 
to the Pavilion after compiling a cen- 
tury in 55 minutes. A number of 
ladies, in the ecstasy of admiration, 
rushed towards the famous cricketer, 
and attempted to seize his parapher- 
nalia as souvenirs of the occasion. 
After losing his gloves, one pad, and 
his bat, Mr. J-ss-p succeeded in reach- 
ing the Pavilion.” 

From the same.—‘‘ We understand 
that Mr. J-ss-p has applied for a warrant 
for the arrest of three of the ladies con- 
cerned, on the charge of assault and 
first-class battery. We can only once 








again express our determination to up- 
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ACADEMY. 


, AND SEE THE BLACK AND WHITE MEN ?” 


Charlie (who has not been enjoying himself, delighted with the prospect of something Earl's- 


Courty). ‘‘OH yEs, AUNTY, LET ’s! 
[Subsequent 


hold at all costs the claims of Woman’s 
Rights.”’ 

From the ‘‘Morning Monocle.”’—‘‘ The 
C-1-N-L S-or-1-ry, on arriving at Birming- 
ham the day before yesterday, was met 
by a large crowd, the female portion of 
which could not be restrained. They 
surrounded the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, 
and congratulated him violently on the 
declaration of Peace. They seized his 
eye-glass and button-hole, and even 
endeavoured to kiss him. 
Mr. Cx-mp-rt-N, who has been suffering 
from severe shock, was reported to be 
better.” 

From the ‘“‘ Daily Dum-dum.”-—“ Lord 
K-tTcH-N-R received a tremendous ovation 


Yesterday: 


disappointment when he finds only MORE pictures, 


at Southampton on his return from 
South Africa. The feminine element 
was especially to the fore, and gave the 
General an embarrassing time during 
the few minutes before he left for 
Waterloo. The attack was made 
with great courage and spirit by the 
Committee of the Ladies’ Society for 
the Propagation of Bridge amongst the 
Boers, who solicited his patronage, and, 
incidentally, a subscription. Matters 
were approaching a crisis when the 
bugle of a relieving force (i.e., the 
engine-whistle) was heard, and the 
train steamed out to the strains of 
‘Good-bye, Bertie, must you leave 
— 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
Uw.tke the “‘ needy knife grinder,” Mr. Tom Gatton has a 


—— 


LIFE IN THE MOON. 
{‘‘It may be believed that, after all, organised life may have found g 


| story to tell, and, ‘‘God bless you! ” (continuation of adapted | ‘genial home in our ‘lamp of night.’”—Daily Paper.) 


| quotation) he tells it well. In The Dead Ingleby (Hutcutnson) 
| he breaks fresh ground, quitting familiar haunts in London 
to visit Paris and do a little brigandage in Italy. But he 
takes with him his Cockneys of the Dickens type, who 
disport themselves after their kind, whether in the Champs 
Elysées or in the Alps. The plot of the story is a fine 
theme, the sacrifice of love and fortune by an elder brother 
for the sake of a younger. It is melodramatic, of course. 
But of the good old genuine kind, rarely sampled in these 
days of higher culture. Mr. Gatton’s ingenuity and inven- 
tion are boundless. One dramatic scene follows another in 
quick succession, till the reader, thinking he will really go 
to bed now, finds it is already morning ae the book finished. 
“For putting a Gallon of adventure into the Quart pot of a 
six-shilling novel, I’ll back Tom,” says my Baronite. 

The Westcotes, by A. T. Quitter-Covcn (ArrowsMITH), is a 
simple story of which the first half is told in a manner 
somewhat too loitering for any one impatient of details, but 
as it developes, its true pathos and genuine comedy take 
hold of the reader, who will finish the book with a sigh of 
sympathy for the sweet woman of whose gentle life and 
absorbing love this is the seemingly faithful record. 

In a paper entitled Books of To-day and Books of To- 
morrow, issued from Hatcuarps, 187, Piccadilly, and edited 
by Arraur Penvenys, the Baron comes across this paragraph 
under the heading ‘ Clippin’ Pages,” purporting to be an 
original notion occurring in “‘ An Onlooker’s Note-book :’’— 

“Tar LirrLe BrotHers oF THE Ricn.—There is an excellent Order of 
Roman Catholic ladies called ‘The Little Sisters of the Poor,’ who beg 
alms and broken meat from door to door, A eless but amusing youth, a 
younger son of a great family, used to call himself and his congeners ‘ The 
Little Brothers of the Rich,’ and declared that their pitiful and destitute 
—s appealed irresistibly to the kind hearts of Belgravia and Mayfair. 

This idea, said to have been “started by a graceless but 
amusing youth,” is to be found in pages 45 to 48 of Ha 
Thought Hall, published some twenty-five years ago by the 
Proprietors of Punch, and illustrated by the author, who cer- 
tainly, a quarter of a century ago, was not exactly a ‘‘ youth,”’ 
while as to “‘graceless and amusing ’’—well, all depends 
whether ‘“‘ The Onlooker,”’ who has made use of the in in 
his ‘‘ Note-book’’ without any sort of acknowledgment, 
intended this description of the writer to be complimentary 
or the reverse. The author of Happy Thoughts and Happy 
Thought Hall takes this opportunity, with the Baron’s per- 
mission, of correcting the statement that ‘‘ he was a younger 
son of a great family.” He was neither an elder nor a 
younger son; as a son he was unique. Of Happy Thought 
Hall the copies, in consequence of their rarity, are now 
within measurable distance of being priceless. 

“No. 21, New Series—Old Series 1,103.” Such is the 
note on the first page of ‘‘the Dickens Number” of 
Household Words. And how interesting, not only to 
“‘Dickensians’’ and ‘ Boz Brothers,’ but to the English- 
speaking, English-reading public, British, Colonial, and 
American. The first page gives us a portrait of Dickens in 
’58, and on the last is Luxe Fitpes’ touching picture, entitled 
“The Empty Chair.’’ That chair no author—be he who he 
may—and it is such an easy modern affectation to depreciate 
the great master—has, as yet, filled. There is a notable 
omission in the list of quotations from those who have 
written in praise of Dickens—more than one indeed. It is 
a task worthy of the Editor of Household Words to collect 
the litera scripta of those who are prepared to defend the 
fame of Dickens against all comers. t this idea may be 


carried out to its very last and best expression is the wish 
Tue Baron ve B.-W. 


of 





Man in the moon (if such there be) 

Whom have you there for company ? 
Does new-made peace now gladden you ? 
Have you a Coronation too? 

Has Morean bought your land and sea ? 


Does Bacon claim your SaaksPEare’s due ? 
Do “‘ flannelled fools”’ their cult pursue, 
And oafs assault the referee, 
Man, in the moon? 


Have you a Rosepery? a C.-B.? 
Marie Coretti? Beersoum TREE ? 

A Twopenny Tube ?—pray give a clue 
To solve such doubts to mortals who 
At present know no more than the 

Man in the Moon. 








A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


To-morrow, Thursday, a most attractive performance will 
be given at Her Majesty’s for the benefit of Mr. Hermayy 
MERIVALE, who, when utterly ruined through no fault of 
his own, and bravely setting to work to retrieve his fortunes, 
was stricken down by illness and is now incapacitated 
for all work. The result of this Benefit ought to be of real 
permanent assistance to him, and if this brief announcement 
may remind some good-natured but very busy persons 
of a brother-worker, kind but careless, ‘‘ fallen among 
thieves,” and should succeed in attracting the attention 
of those who up to now have been unaware of the 
intended Benefit, and who would not willingly let slip such 
an A gegen for doing a real kindness, then will it have 
served its purpose, and Mr. Punch, like the great twin 
brethren Box and Coz, ‘is satisfied.” 





THE FRENCH PLAYS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Punch.” 


Sir,—I took my little girl to hear one of the French plays 
the other evening, and she could understand very little of 
it. Now, the object of producing these plays here is, I take 
it, mainly educational. Might I therefore suggest that the 
actors and actresses should (except in certain passages) 
translate as they go along, thus:—‘‘ Moi—As for me—je 
—I—vous— you—hais—hate—serpent—serpent. Pleasure 
and instruction might thus be combined. 
Yours obediently, A British Moruer. 


P.S.—I may add that I have also written a sharp letter to 
the girl's French mistress. 





Tue ArrerMATH.—Found last week :—60 bonnets, 27 gross 
Union Jacks, 7 children (of no use to anyone but the owners), 
3 lamp-posts, 4 (four) window-sills, 50 bushels bowler hats 
(damaged), 370 peacocks-full of peacocks’ feathers.—Apply 
Scotland Yard. [Advt.] 





‘**Au!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Muppie, “ who'd ha’ thought of 


Maccaroni wire ever coming to be used for sending tele 
graphic messages ! 
done in some Irish style and called ‘ O’Grattan.’”’ 


And it used to be so good with cheese 
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Dealer (ewasperated by questions), ‘Quiet? WELL BROKE? 'E’LL ANSWER THE DOOR AND WAIT AT TABLE. 
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FacT 0’ THE MATTER 


1s I SHOULDN’T SELL ’IM, BUT ’"E WON’T MIND THE BABY WEN MY Missvs Is OUT.” 








LA VIE A L’ABERNETHY. 
Or, ‘‘ Srxpence a Day, AND EARN IT.” 
(By Lt.-Col. Spoon’em-Gravies.) 


Ir was a fine spring morning when I 
set out in quest of déjeuner. I had 
promised one of our most enterprising 
editors to instruct his readers in the art 
of ‘doing yourself well” on a Liliputian 
allowance; and I purposed that day 
gathering materials for my first paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Little Meals at Threepence 
Each.” I was bound West, my goal 
being the Casa Rotona at Hammersmith 
ae untravelled Englishman would 
call it Rowton House—known to epi- 
cures throughout the world for its 
cuisine véritablement fine. As it lies 
just without the ‘‘ radius,” an hour’s 
tramp brought me to the door. I 
entered the restaurant, and interviewed 
the smiling Juno at the counter. What 
could she let me have for my three 
deniers? What culinary prodiges would 
she make at my instance? The Signora 
was sorry. There was verri leetle ’sta 
mattina. It was Friday, and la Casa 
was making maigre. Still, she would 
lok .... Ah! si! Some potage du 
jour ; a few potatoes; a little Cheddar 
. ++ Real Cheddar ?—Sicuro! Pow. 
.» “ Basta! basta!” I urged; “that 
will be ample.” 

Having taken my seat, I had occasion 








to examine the company. Hard by sat 
a plein-air artist in oabe, wearing the 
faded complet and the flowing locks of 
his kind. A table off, were lunching 
four well-groomed youngsters, brother- 
officers of the ‘‘ Brigade,” judging by 
their smart corps-du-Roi get-up. My 
immediate vis-d-vis was a pleasant- 
spoken docker, who let fall that he was 
out of work. That saved me casting about 
for my hors-d’euvre! The luncheon 
upheld the credit of the Casa. Sim- 
plicity being the key-note of health, a 
cabbage-leaf cut up in warm water 
made an excellent potage santé. True, 
the potatoes were too cold and called 
for their jackets. But the Cheddar was 
the real thing. It were finical to com- 
plain that it was nibbled by mice: for 
the little brutes will get at everything. 
As the lettered founder of the House of 
Rowton, Montacu, Lord of that ilk, 
prophetically observed at the opening 
of the Casa:—‘Parturit ‘ Monty,’ 
nascitur cubicularis mus!”’ A pull at 
my friend the docker’s jug completed 


the ariston. I append the conto :— 

Potage santé - - - - - 1d. 
Pommes rotonne- - - - 3 
eee aw a 
Fromage grignoté - - - i 
Pain- - - --- - - 2 
ot 





This left me, you notice, one farthing to 
the good. It procured me avery unique 
‘smoke ’’ at the bar. 

For the evening meal, I decided to 
try what I may call a petit diner a 
Lockarte. I sought out one of the 
eponymous ‘‘ rooms,” Pimlico way, and 
stated my terms. Ever keen on local 
colour I particularly requested to be 
given the plat de la maison. This I 
found to consist in a grillade of cock- 
roaches, served on toast. The little 
beggars are kept running about in con- 
finement after the manner of the tanked 
fish at the Réserve at Cannes. You 
point to your “‘ fancies”’ ; they are killed 
and cooked while you wait. By way of 
prelude I chose the “ parritch’’ of 
Scotland, and, to follow the plat, the 
divine berry whence Arabia drew her 
old-time felicity. With it, was served 
the butterbrod of colossal proportions 
which the local esprit “‘ d’escalier”’ has 


christened a “doorstep.” My bill was 
as follows :— 
Héte-mil 4 l’écossaise - - qa. 
Coq-roche sur canapé - - 13 
Dorstépe nature - - - - ¢% 
Demi-tasse (café mock-a) - i 


An hour’s loaf at Victoria and forty 
winks at a free library brought a 
pleasant evening to a close. 
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‘*Ygs, CouNT, IN ALL THE PARK THERE IS NO PLACE I LIKE SO WELL AS UNDER THIS OLD, OLD TREE.” 


‘THERE ARE TENDER ASSOCIATIONS, YOU SEE.” 
‘Ana, I COMPREHEND, MAM’SELLE. YOU HAVE YOURSELF PLANTED THE TREE!” 


(Sighing sentimentally.) 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—I have been study- 
ing, with great interest, the ‘‘ Diary of 
Peace’’ provided by your engaging con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette. Its 
“sequence of events’’ begins like 
this :— 

‘December 16, 1901. 
field meeting. 

“January 25, 1902. Netherland 
Government despatch to British Govern- 
ment.”’ 

And so on. Fascinated by this new 
mode of historical study, I began to 
turn up some old diaries of my own, 
and with the most unlooked-for results. 
I am, Sir, a remarkably modest man, 
but it is simply impossible for me, in 
the light of cold facts, to overlook the 
truth. And the truth is that, without 
being in the least aware of it, I have 
controlled the whole South African War 
from start to finish, and it is entirely 
due to me that peace has now been 
concluded ! 

You smile incredulously ? Very well, 
then, here is my evidence. And I ven- 
ture to assert that the connections in 
my “sequence of events’’ are quite as 


The Chester- 





close as those given in the Westmin- 
ster’s ‘‘ Diary of Peace.” 


Sept. 24, 1899. I sang “Rule, 


Britannia,” at a Primrose League 
gathering. 
Oct. 11. The war began. 


Nov. 30. I remarked to several men at 
the Club that our Generals were a pretty 
poor lot, judging from recent events. 

Dec. 17. Announcement made that 
Lord Roserts had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa. 

Feb. 26, 1900. At our tenants’ dinner 
I said that we still trusted the British 
soldier, and that he would prove worthy 
of our confidence. 

Feb. 27. (The very next day, mark 
you!) CronJe surrendered. 

June 5. I entered the City. You 
may say that I do this six days a week 
for nine months in the year. That, 
however, is irrelevant. The point you 
are to notice is that I entered the City 
on June 5. Now, on that same day, 
Lord Roserts entered Pretoria ! 

After this you will hardly want 
further evidence. I might take you 
through the whole campaign in detail, 
and show you—by proof which at least 
one prominent evening paper would 











consider sound—that I have been more | 
or less responsible for the ‘‘ sequence of | 
events”’ throughout. But I will give | 
you only one further instance. 
IT am, Sir, a devoted but most unfor- | 
tunate playgoer. So surely as I start | 
for the theatre I miss my train, or my | 
cab-horse falls down, or the actor whom I 
want to see falls ill. Now, on May 26 last, 
I bought a couple of stalls in a certain 
theatre for the night of June 2. What 
happened on June 2? You know per- 
fectly well, but for the sake of complete- 
ness I will set it down in the style of | 
the Westminster Gazette. | 
May 26. I buy two theatre tickets | 
for June 2. 
June 2. News of the terms of peace 
reach this country, and the streets are 
impassable. 
pee only add, Sir, that as a small 
reward for my services to the nation, I 
shall be willing to receive a grant of 
£100,000 and a Coronation peerage. 
Yours truly, A. Jones. 











HOW THE COUNTRY RECEIVED THE NEWS. 
Farmer. Well, Georce! Nice growing 
morning after the War! 











[JUNE 11, 1902. | 
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“ HANDS UP!” 
(NEW STYLE.) 


(Lord Krrcnenkrr, in addressing the Boer delegates at Vereeniging, touched their hearts by saying that, if he had been one of them, he would have 
been proud to have done so well in the field as they had done. His statement was greeted with prolonged applause. } 











——_ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep From THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, June 2.— 
Both Houses densely crowded. In each 
the state of seething excitement that 
marks rare epoch. Peace at last—the 
Peace of Pretoria that passeth (in the 
sense of preventing) all misunderstand- 
Prince Artuur heralds happy 


ing. : 
event in Commons, the Markiss waving 
white wings in the Lords. Character- 


istic of the Marxiss that when common 

2ople are moved to profoundest depths 
fe sits above, serene in icy atmosphere 
of cynical indifference. Nothing would 
have pleased him more than absolutely 
to ignore topic that fills the minds of 
men. Partially enjoyed the luxury 
when he first stood at the Table. 
Noble Lords on floor of House leaned 
forward to hear his remarks on the 
settlement of Peace. Privy Councillors, 
settled like hive of bees on the railed-in 
space before the Throne, craned their 
necks to catch the expected syllables. 
From the side galleries, garlanded with 
fair ladies in gayest summer frocks, the 
light of four hundred bright eyes shone 
upon him. 

When the listening throng mastered 
the meaning of the mumbled sentences, 
discovery was made that the Premier 
was not talking about Peace, but about 
PaunceroTe, late the Kina’s Minister 
at Washington. In absence of warlike 
Leader of Opposition, on this day of 
peace out with his commando on active 
service in the field, TWEEDMOUTH said a 
few words echoing the lament for the 
lost diplomatist. RosrsBery, anxious to 
demonstrate the unity of the Liberal 
Party, said ditto to the deputy of the 
fighting Red Earl. 

Then followed a pause. The Markiss 
sat staring straight before him. The 
Peers looked at each other. The sum- 
mer frocks in the closely-packed gallery 
rustled in expectancy. A young thing 
in white, perched like a dove on the 
turreted canopy over the Throne, 
coughed. The Markiss grudgingly 
Tose, approached the Table, and com- 
menced a fishing excursion in his capa- 
cious breast- pocket, from which he 
brought a printed paper. 

“My Lords,”’ he said, glancing round 
with bored expression, “it might be 
thought strange if I did not touch upon 
the gene of Peace.” 

‘When we come to think of it, it 
em indeed. One of the drawbacks 
of high Ministerial condition is that the 
incumbent must submit to the tyranny 
of custom, bow to the mandate of con- 
ventionality. There was no help for it. 
Still, the business might be cut short 
a8 possible. 

“The only information I can give to 








your Lordships,’ said the Markiss, 
tugging pettishly at the documents in 
his pocket, which, like the Boers, were 
loth to surrender, ‘‘is to read the terms 
of surrender agreed upon and signed.” 

Here he paused. No one saying, 
‘“‘Never mind,”’ ‘‘ Don’t trouble your- 
self,’’ ‘‘ Take them as read,’’ or other 
polite intimation of desire to fall in with 
the Markiss’s humour, a gleam of 
almost spiteful fire shone in his eye. 
He oui frighten them off with hint at 
the length of the documents, make their 
flesh creep with apprehension of sitting 
an hour or so whilst he read. More- 
over, if they would go away quietly, they 
would have. printed copies of the docu- 
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“Tue Distant, INARTICULATE Roak oF 
Lonpon.” 

Net ex-President Kruger, as you might imagine 
but the member for East Limerick. i ite 

There was an old man of Kilteely, 

Who _ so torrentially freely, 

With a brogue so absurd 
That reporters averred 

That they much preferred Flavin or Healy. 

A Limerick. 
ment in their hands within the next 
hour, and might study it at their 
leisure. These thoughts, plainly read 
on the Markiss’s ingenuous countenance, 
found expression in his next sentence. 

“JT do not think your Lordships’ 
patience will resent my attempting to 
read a document which will probably 
be in print in a few hours.” 

Observe the “‘attempting’’ to read 
and the “ ——, in print. The 
Markiss really could not promise in 
advance to succeed in reading right 
through the terms of surrender. If 


noble Lords were so foolish as to insist, | i 


he would make the attempt. The fact 
that he held in his hand a printed copy 





for the ordinary mind disposed of all 
uncertainty as to the form in which the 
information would be circulated. But 
the Marxiss could not be expected to 
know for certain whether the document 
would be printed or whether those fellows 
in the House of Commons were not even 
now writing out copies with a view to 
distribution. Anyhow it was, in the 
pa circumstancesof the moment, 

ly as far as he could go to assume 
the probability of print. 

After this little by-play the Marxiss 
made a dash at the papers and read the 
terms of surrender in a loud voice that 
startled an assembly accustomed to his 
confidential murmuring into the recesses 
of his bosom. He was bound to take it out 
of someone. When, reading Clause V., 
he came upon the stipulation, ‘‘ The 
benefits of this Clause will not extend 
to certain acts contrary to usages of 
war, which shall be tried by a court- 
martial immediately after the close of 
hostilities,’’ there was ominous ring in 
his voice as he, perhaps unconsciously, 
glanced across the table at Lord Rosr- 
BERY on the corner seat below gangway. 

Business done.—Peace proclaimed in 
both Houses. 

House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 
—The sunlight of the Peace of Pretoria 
falls with chastened glow on the Front 
Opposition Bench. How good it is to 
see brethren dwelling together in unity ! 
The more precious if the condition 
follow upon one of discord. No more 
shall the captains of the Liberal host 
dine at each other. As in other times, 
with other manners, the hatchet was 
interred, so now have C.-B. and AsquitH 
buried the knife and fork. Over 
the Squime or Matwoon’s expansive 
countenance broods content. To-night 
he can sit shoulder to shoulder 
with C.-B. undisturbed by conscious- 
ness of the presence of Henry Fow1er 
on the other side. Happiness of the 
hour accentuated by the fact that 
not only is the chasm in the Liberal 
ranks closed, but the Bill before the 
House chances to be one on which the 
Opposition would, in any circum- 
stances, present a united front. All 
sound on the Education question. Each 
all one in their opposition to Prince 
Artavr and the Machiavellian machina- 
tions of Jonny O’Gorst. 

And this was the happy hour Fortune, 
in grim mood, selected for the discom- 
fiture of Francis AListon CHANNING, 
sometime member of the Hove Board 
of Commissioners, now representative of 
East Northamptonshire in an admiring 
Parliament. Has not sat on the 
Hove School Board without becoming 
a on educational questions. Not 
in + Y to give Committee on Educa- 
tion Bill advantage of his study and 
meditation. Would have been all right 
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| . 
| only for Matruew Arvorp. It is true 


there were, apart from that stumbling 
block, some risky passages. 





** Oo the contrary, Mr. Chairman.” 
Mr. Ch-nn-ng. 


once Chairman recalled him from remote 
irrelevancy. 

‘I must point out,’ said the Chair- 
man on a third breach: of order, * that 
the Hon. Member is straying far from 
the point.”’ 

**Qn the contrary, Mr. Chairman,’ 

| said Cuaxntne briskly, and falling into 


matter. Committee interrupted with 
| stormy cries of ‘‘ Order, order.’’ CuHay- 
| NING explained that when he said ‘‘ On 
the contrary,”’ he meant to indicate full 
compliance with ruling of Chairman. 
Explanation politely accepted. 

Shortly after MatrHew ARNOLD popped 
up and spoiled everything. Occurred 
to CHaynixc that the House in Com- 
mittee on Education Bill, with fifty- 
one pages of amendments to be dealt 
with, would like to hear what MatrHew 
ArsNoLp said, or wrote, on quite another 
point, thirty-seven years ago. Chair- 
man, with increased sternness of tone, 
again called him to order. Warned off 
dangerous ground, he came back to 
amendment before Committee. Pre- 
sently the fateful figure rose again and 
beckoned him to destruction. 


**Matrnuew ARNOLD- said Mr. 
| CHANNING. 
‘*Order! order!’ cried the Chair- 


man. ‘I have thrice warned the Hon. 
must now ask him to resume his seat.” 

CHANNING never so surprised in his 
| life. Gasping for breath he 





More than | 


easy attitude, prepared to argue the | 


Member for repeated irrelevancy, and | 


slowly | 





\dropped into his seat. Paralysis only 
momentiiry. But the temporary weak- 
ness fatal. Rising to argue the matter 
out he found Lioyp-Georce on his legs, 
already in full discourse, to which the 
Chairman, taking advantage of Cmav- 
NING’s momentary subsidence, had 
adroitly bidden him. 

Business done.—In Committee 
Education Bill. 

Thursday night—Irish row played 
out; £50,000 voted to KitcHENer ; 
thanks to troops. Throng dispersed, 
leaving Chamber to solitude and Scotch 
Members. 

Lorp ApvocaTE in charge of Bill deal- 
ing with Fishing Regulations. There 
was anxious moment when another 
scene was imminent. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt Scotch manners. Ordi- 
narily sedate Members from North of 
Tweed, of late witness to Repsonp 
Cadet’s histrionic performance, showed 
tendency to imitation. When Btack 
boldly asserted that a trout is a migra- 
tory animal there was decided move- 
ment on benches opposite. Something 
like echo of stormy ery of ‘‘ ’Vide, ’vide, 
vide,” rustled round the Mace. 
Hersert Maxwe t, leaping to his feet 
with evident intention of moving that 
Brack be no longer heard, happily hesi- 
tated, reined in his passion, and quite 
calmly observed, “‘ The Hon. Member is 
in error.” 

No direct reference made in this little 
Parliament of pisciculturists to the 
‘incident of the afternoon. Naturally 
Members don’t like to think of it, much 


on 





** Little Kitch.”’ 


Sings : 
**T could do, could do, could do, could do, 
Could do with a bit ”—more. 


less to talk about it. The foolish qui] 
geon made light of by Gratiano would | 
never have been taken by such grogs | 








After trying to ‘raise the wind”? in America, | 
W-llie R-dm-nd raises a whirlwind at Westminster. 


bait as to-day caught the lordly salmon | 
| by Westminster Bridge. A lout, having 
| possessed himself of an old broomstick, | 
a piece of string, and a bit of fat bacon, | 
awkwardly drops the bait in the| 
stream, and lo!~ the stately fish, | 
despair of the skilful angler, forth- | 
with rises, and is hopelessly landed. | 
Here was Repmonp Cadet back again | 
after blustering through six weeks in | 
United States with extended hat gaping | 
for stray coppers. ‘‘ Not beinga bird,” 
as a more delightful countryman said, 
he could not also be at Westminster. 
In his absence Swirt MacNettt and other 
esteemed colleagues have been filling 
|the bill. Must make up for lost time. 
| Opportunity presented itself to-day. 
|House assembled to do honour to the 
| gallant army in South Africa, the flower 
| of it, including “‘ Bors,”’ being Irishmen. 
|Even Kritcwener could not altogether 
|escape the compelling charm of the 
Island. Though not of Irish parentage 
he was born in Ireland. House crowded | 
in desire to do honour to the survivors of 
'the Army, to lament the gallant dead. 
Here was opening for bold advertise- 
‘ment. Repmonp Cadet seized it with 
undisguised avidity. Members perceiv- | 
|ing the bait—the gross and palpable | 
| bacon aforesaid—for awhile looked on 
|amused at the obvious effort. When 
|Repmonp, disconcerted at this con-| 
temptuous indifference, proceeded to 
accuse KrircHener of making war on 
| women and children, an impressionable 
| Member opposite bubbled up with cry 
of ‘‘ Withdraw!” Another cried “‘ Di- 
vide!”” The flame of wrath spread. 
In a minute all was lost, and REDMOND 
Cadet was master of the situation, pur- 
chaser, at the expense of a few coarse 
words, of one of the cheapest, most 
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booming advertisements that ever fell to 
the lot even of an Irish Member. 

Business done.—£50,000 voted to 
Kitcnener, and thanks of Parliament to 
the Army in South Africa. 








HOW TO REVIVE THE THAMES 
TRAFFIC. 
(By a thorough Man of Business.) 


Bump steamers de luxe, replete with 
| every comfort. 
| first-class restaurants, exquisite smoke 
rooms. Let every boat have a noted 
chef on board, and recruit the officers 
and crews from the best material of the 
Shipping Combine. 

aving secured your fleet, look after 
|the musical arrangements. Only the 
best military bands should be engaged. 
These orchestras might be supplemented 
by some of the more famous Hungarian 
combinations. Sir ALEXANDER MacKENZIE 
might be secured at an appropriate 
honorarium to act as Harmonious 
Managing Director. 

During the summer months the fleet 
should be illuminated with the finest 
devices, and the chief of the firework 
manufacturers should control the feu 
d’artifice, the end of the night’s enter- 
tainment. 

To render the steamboats more attrac- 
tive, morning and evening performances 
should be organised with the assistance of 
Sir Henry Irvine, Mr. H. Beersonm Tree, 
Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER, and the other 
actor-managers of the principal metro- 
politan theatres. 

This scheme might be carried out 
with the friendly assistance of the L.C.C. 
and the mayors of the various riverine 
boroughs, and the direct aid of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

As the expenses would be consider- 
able, perhaps it would be as well to 
charge somewhat higher rates than were 
customary in the past. The tariff might 
be half-a-crown a voyage between pier 
and pier. There might also be a pass 
for a couple of months at the cost of 
five pounds. 

A Better and Cheaper Way.—Make 
a tube under the bed of the Thames 
and sell the tickets for twopence. 





THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 

[With apologies to the author of “‘ What Famous 
People Eat” in Diet v. Drugs, wherein Mrs. 
Brown-Porres states that, owing to her reliance 
on milk, three Alderney cows “live principally” 
for her.] 

Mrs. Lanatry writes: “At the Im- 
perial Theatre I take milk—in fact, no 
fewer than fifteen Jersey cows are kept 
in the stalls for my nourishment.”’ 

The Marquis of Satissury wires: “I 
| prefer Nepenthe to all other mineral 
| Waters.”’ 

Mr. Cuampertain’s Secretary replies : 


-_ 





Magnificent saloons, | 





| 


| 
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PEACE DAY REJOICING—-THE RULING PASSION. 


Respectable Elderly Gent (carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment—to stranger), 
‘*ExousE ME, SIR, CAN YOU TELL ME WHERE I CAN PURCHASE SOME SORT OF A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT ?” 


“Tam instructed by Mr. Cuampertain| Mr. Tree writes: ‘ Paradoxical as it 
to say that no diet is so nutritious as|may seem to those who have gazed on 
one’s own words. He further asks me to|my spare proportions, I am never so 
draw your attention to his recent speech | happy as when placed before a réle 
at Birmingham, in which he remarks, | with plenty of fat in it.” 

‘ What I have eaten, I have eaten.’ ”’ 

Sir Jonn Gorst finds, at the close of a} 
hard day’s work, that there is nothing | 
so sustaining as a saucer of Devonshire | 
cream. 

Miss Mary CxotmonpeLey is a vege-|I think, Sir, you will find the National 
tarian. ‘‘I live,” she writes, ‘‘exclu-|Gallery behind Block A, and I have 
sively on red pottage.”’ ‘been told that the Horse Guards is in 

M. Santos-Dumont sends a Marconi-|the rear of Block K, and another con- 
gram: “‘S.8.8. Like the chameleon stable said as how it was reported that 
I live on air.” |New Scotland Yard was masked by 

Mr. Josepx Darina, the Australian! Block 2. But Iam a bit of a stranger 
Captain, writes: ‘‘ Until recently, York-| here myself, and shall know London 
shire pudding used to agree with me. | 
I am now revising my regimen.” 











SEATED. 





scaffolding ! 





Police Constable (in reply to enquirers). 





better when they have taken away the | 
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| spirits, ef. the phrase “‘ full of beans ”’ ; E 
(3) Inasmuch as the term conveys a| ~~ 
subtle social disparagement, perhaps it | 
should be connected with “* bound,”’ 2.e. | 
‘** boundary ’’—thus signifying one who 
was on the fringe of society, in other 
words, an ‘‘ outsider.”’ C. K. 8S. 


May not the word “ Bounder’’ be a 
variant of ‘‘ bounding brothers?’’ As 
to the precise identity of the famous 
pair there is a conflict of evidence. 
The ‘‘Two Macs”’ perhaps have the 
largest number of partisans. For my 
own part I have little doubt that one 
was a notorious performer ~~ — 
Carne; the other may very likely have ——— 
been Boppy ABEL, an. Ose Fr athlete, a ag a ior a welling tide; 
whose face was a perfect oval, and who| ,, ** sobs its breast was torn ; 
was famed for a “boundary stroke,” Ah, me! the little Rose replied, 
whatever that may mean. C. H. F I've s-s-sat upon my thorn ! 
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MEMINISSE JUVABIT. 


(To Postumus, on going down to Eton 
for the Fourth of June.) 


VERY ROSE HAS ITS THORN. ' 


I WALKED within a garden fair, 
Where many a flower did blow, 
I saw a little Rosebud there, 
The effigy of woe. 


Labuntur anni ; 

Tell me, how can I 
Judge of the cost to my 
Joyousness, PostumeE, 
To see new faces 

In the old places ? 
Anni fugaces ! 


Upon its stem its little head 
Hung pensively awry ; 

Its little cheeks were over-red, 
A tear stood in its eye. 


My heart within me wept to see 
That little Rosebud cry ; 

Tn tones of tender sympathy 
I gently asked it why. 


Surley, the Brocas,' 

Seem but to mock us. 
All’s changed, ’tis plain ; 
All—bar the rain. 

So, in our pain, 
Clubwards again, 

There, with a bottle 
Memory to throttle, 
Charging its cost to me— 
Or to you, Postume ? 





This is apparently another name for 
a heart. At least sol gather from a 
perusal of Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy’s poems, 
where the poet addresses that organ in 


DRAWN FROM ALL QUARTERS. 
A GOosEBERRY is reported from Devon- 





MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND the phrase shire. 
QUERIES. “ Down, little bounder, down !”” P _ Pierront Morcan plays the 
. ute. 
(A Peep into the Future.) B. 8. Lord Sauispury has never worn a 
Ill. Sepponisms (30th S. viii. 93).—A Sed-| ‘‘ bowler ’’ hat. 


donism was the term applied to the 


} ) t There are eighteen policemen in the 
obiter dicta of one Seppon, a New 


London force with no hair. 


“Tae HoNEYSUCKLE AND THE BEE”’ 


Mas 


(30th S. viii. 238).—I have heard my 
great-grandfather say that a song of this 
name was current about the time of the 
Coronation of Epwarp THe Seventu, but 
no research in musical archives has 
revealed anything of the kind. In a 
speech of Sir Henry Camppeti-Banner- 
MAN, a Radical leader of the day, I find, 
however, Mr. Cuampertatn described at 


Zealand chieftain and fire-eater in the 
reign of Epwarp THe Sevenra. SeEppon 
made a tour of the world at the time of 
that monarch’s coronation, dressed in 
native costume, hurling the boomerang 
on the slightest provocation, and utter- 
ing terrifying battle-cries, the most 
intelligible of which were “ All for 


is 27 inches. 
propelled by steam. 


Bromwich had two legs. 


Mr. Hatt Carne’s chest measurement 
The new Cunard Liner Mania is 
A tramp arrested yesterday at West 


A Brondesbury rat has eaten the 


rind from a piece of bacon. 


the same period as a bee extracting |J0E,’ ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender,” and} There are 27,413 hairs on Mr. 
vitriol rather than honey from the |‘‘Maoriland, my Maoriland.” Paperewski's head. A Californian lady 
| fowers on which he browsed. This Joun Winks. | has counted them through a telescope. 


may give us the clue. Looking upon the 
word ‘‘ Honeysuckle’’ as a corruption, 
in the manner of Tuackeray’s Jeames’s 
“upper circle,” and taking into con- 


Surely Seppoy, who gave his name to 
these tropical flowers of speech, was the 
same satrap who encountered King 
Lewanika, of Barotseland, in the Green 


building Sir 
house and stables at Newmarket. 


Eight million bricks were used in 
Ernest CassEL’s new 


The inventor of the Argosy Braces 


made £250,000 by his patent. He 
invested half the proceeds in a marble 
mausoleum. 

‘No, thank you,” said a burglar, 
asked by the chairman of magistrates 
at Ashton-under-Lyne if he would like 
a seat in the dock. 


sideration the reception of this speech 


Park during the Coronation Procession. 
of Campsett-BannerMAN (or C.-B., as he 


The quarrel grew out of a question of 
was called) by the English aristocracy, | precedence. Tome was armed with 
we get ‘“‘The Hupper Suckle and|his trusty Gambella ; Seppon made 
C.-B.” B. B. | vigorous play with the jaw-bone [of a 
Bounver (30th S. viii. 198).—This|prime cold - storage Canterbury ram. 
term, connoting the attribute of irre-| During the fifteenth round they were 
yressible elasticity, bulks largely in the | Stopped by Lord Hicupury—then Mr. 
asermond of the later Victorian epoch. | JOSEPH CHamperLars—and removed in 
Dismissing as too obvious the derivation | Separate ambulances to the Colonial 
“‘one who bounds,” i.e. a springy Office. H. P. 
mover who progresses ‘“‘by leaps or| Tay Pay (30thS. viii. 314).—Referring 
bounds,”” I am disposed to trace the|to a previous note on this subject, let 
origin of the word to one or other of|me point out that the O’Connors seem 
the following sources. (1) My great-|to have intermarried with that family 
grandmother in a private letter alludes |of Oriental Potentates which produced 
to a new novel by an author named|the Ranyt to whom, by a rare coinci- 
Dickens, in which one of the principal| dence, you allude in a neighbouring 
characters is named Bounderby—a large, | note. Certainly, in the early twentieth 
aggressive person of a bullying disposi- | century we read of a famous singer who 
tion; (2) ‘‘Bounder’’ may be a con-| visited England and called herself the 
densed form of ‘‘abounder,” i.e. a| Princess Te Ranoi Par. One is tempted 
person of exuberant and overflowing | to trace collusion here. L. B. W. 





OverwHELaixc.—In an article in the 
Weekly Graphic giving “ glimpses of 
Queen Victoria’s coronation” it is 
written: ‘‘The Archbishop reverently 
placed the crown on her head, upon 
which the Peers and Peeresses put on 
their coronets, the Bishops their caps, 
the Kings of Arms their crowns, amid 
the most enthusiastic cheering of 
present. The scene at this time, say 
the contemporary accounts, was intensely 
exciting.’’ Doubtless. But what about 
the hapless girl-QueeN smothered under 
this heap of coronets, caps and crowns? 


There must be a mistake somewhere. 
—_— 
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“Waat’s up, Bi.?” 
Second Villager. ‘‘OH, ONLY A GENT AWASHIN’ THE DUST OFF HIS BIKE,” 


ay 
eatal 





First Villager. 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


I, 











Bikist. ‘‘ Now THEN, ETHEL, SEE ME MAKE A SPURT ROUND THIS CORNER.” 
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LATTER-DAY FABLES. | 
a } 
The Fable of the Native Chief 


who had a good time for 
nothing. 


A Native Chief of an Un- 
pronounceable Island came to 
England on a visit to the 
Foreign Office, where they 
made much of him and took 
him round to see Arsenals 
and Madame Tussaud’s and 
Gas Works and _ other 
Sparkling Sights. When the 
Foreign Office got tired of 
him because he wanted to| 
see such a lot of things all| 
day, they handed him over) 
to a Well-known Figure in| 
Society, saying these words, | 
‘Please look after this Tinted | 
Gentleman and give him a) 


‘ Tt: : 21 ” 
Good Time, and very likely Tar Roya ARMS “DISARMED” AND ADAPTED TO A VERY 


there will be a C.B. for you 


| 
| 





A NEW HERALDIC “PIECE.” 


SPECIAL OCCASION, 


Opener __ clutched 
in his Right Hand. Next 
morning the Papers were 
full of his Opulence and 
Magnificent Generosity, and 
Statisticians prophesied that 
the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Indigestion would 
benefit to an Alarming 
Extent. 

Meanwhile, the Well-known 
Figure in Society was at 
Home adding up how much 
he had spent on Behalf of the 
Native Chief, for he wanted 
to play Bridge that Night and 
was uncommonly Short of 
Money. He found it was a 
Huge Amount, and went 
round to the Foreign Office 
for a Settlement. But the 
Foreign Office collectively 
laughed at him, and advised 
him to try the Native Chief, 
as they were not at all 
responsible for his Debts. 


firmly 








at the end of it all.” 
So the Native Chief was handed 
round at Garden Parties, Afternoon 
Concerts, and Late Nights. He was 
really quite a Success, for he had 
Beautiful Jewels, and on his Face, 
according to a well-known Lady Jour- 
nalist, was that Inscrutable Look of the 
East which implies so much to the 
Thoughtful Observer. It is doubtful if 
she knew what she meant, but Everyone 
thought it Clever, and stood on Chairs 
to get a sight of the Inscrutable Look. 
This went on until the Well-known 
Figure in Society asked the Native 
Chief if he would not like to go to a 
Bazaar and spend some Money. The 
Native Chief, who had been doing 
well at Everyone’s Expense, 





| the Bazaar. 
|away with Loud Cheers, an Antima- 
/cassar over his Back, and the Sardine 


him up with Articles of no Apparent 
Worth at Large Prices. He bought 
Everything that was set before him, 
and one Humorous Person of the Male 
Persuasion sold him a Sardine Opener 
from the Refreshment Room for Five 
Pounds, and told him it was a Cigar 
Lighter. When anyone asked the 
Native Chief for vulgar Money he 
referred them, with that Inscrutable 


/Look, to the Well-known Figure in 
Society, who was paying out. 
'went on until the Purse was Empty 


This 


and there was hardly anything left in 
So the Native Chief went 





So he hurried round to 
the Hotel and found that the 
Native Chief had just sailed for his 
Home on a Distant Shore, and left 
a very Large Bill behind for Settle 
ment by the Well-known Figure in 
Society. Then there was indeed Trouble. 
The Well-known Figure in Society had 
to pay Everything and got no Credit 
for It, while an Eloquent Mention of the 
Native Chief was met with a volume of 
cheers at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Suppression of Indiges- 
tion. The Foreign Office even forgot 
the C.B., and the Well-known Figure 
in Society walks about Town a Sad- 
dened Man, and won’t even go near a 
Nigger Minstrel Show, for he says it 
reminds him of a most Pain- 





thought he would rather not, 
until it was explained that 
the Petty Cash could be put 
down to the Foreign Office. 
Thereupon the Native Chief 
expressed his determination 
to go and spend Heaps. 

It was a nice Bazaar in aid 
of the Suppression of Indiges- 
tion, and All Society was 
there selling impossible Tea 
Cosies, useless Chair Backs, 
and unnegotiable Lamp 
Shades at Famine Prices. 
When the Native Chief came 
along with the Inscrutable 
Look and the Well-known 
Figure in Society, everyone 
was delighted. 

“These Dear Natives are 
wert d Gorgeous in their 
avishness. We will sell him 
Many Things,” said High- 
born Ladies, as they crowded 
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A DISTINGUISHED POLITICIAN ADDRESSING EMPTY 


BENCHES AT WESTMINSTER. 


N.B.—See present aspect of Lord PaLMerston’s Statue surrounded 


with Coronation seats, 


ful Experience. 

Morat.—Do a good Turn 
when you can, but if it’s 
going to cost Anything, get the 
Money in Advance. 








Some ‘Bic Bie D’s.”—On 
Friday last, at the Royal In- 
stitution, before the Prince 
and Princess of Wates and @ 
distinguished audience, Sir 
Bensamin Baxer delivered 4 
lecture on ‘‘ The Nile Dams.” 
Of course Sir Bensamiy, with 
true politesse, felt compelled 
to apologise for having 9 
frequently to use a mono 
syllable that sounded un- 
commonly like swearing. 


Pax anv Pyrorecunios.—The 
most popular formof F° irework 
display for the coming Corona 
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tion is “‘A set Piece.” 
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